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changed and it was given greater freedom in the management of
its own affairs. Numbers had grown considerably, and the attempts
of the college to obtain university status succeeded in 1948. As
Nottingham had always been a prime mover in adult education,
it is not surprising to find that it possesses the oldest university
department in adult education. This was created in 1920, soon
after the publication of the Report of the Adult Education Com-
mittee of the Ministry of Reconstruction. A Chair of adult
education was created in 1923, and later a residential college for
adults was acquired.
The remainder of the English institutions of university rank
are the university colleges of Exeter (1901), Leicester (1918), and
Hull (1928). The latest to receive university status are Stoke-on-
Trent (1950) and Southampton (1952). Other applicants may
appear in the near future ; for instance, there is at present a move-
ment to establish a college at York to specialise in the study of
history and the arts. The late Lord Lindsay was appointed
principal of Stoke-on-Trent. The college was authorised to grant
its own degrees instead of preparing its students for the external
degrees of the University of London. The University of Leeds has
abolished the traditional distinction between the ordinary and
honours degree. Undergraduates read for a special or a general
degree and can obtain honours in either.
Wales is the only country of the British Isles which possesses
no ancient university; Trinity College, Dublin, was established in
1592. In spite of their Welsh descent, the Tudor sovereigns never
entertained the idea of founding a university in the Principality.
Welshmen studied at Oxford where, in Elizabeth's reign, Dr. Hugh
Price of Brecon founded Jesus College. For years Jesus was
regarded almost as a Welsh college, and many grammar-schools
were connected to it by means of exhibitions. The University of
Wales came into being as a result of a national movement led by
those men who had accomplished so much for Welsh elementary
and secondary education.
When we considered in an earlier chapter the development of
elementary education in Wales, attention was drawn to the promi-
nent part played by the Welsh Nonconformists. As the 19th
century wore on, the Established Church was rapidly losing ground
and the situation grew so serious for Church people that leading
members of the Anglican communion decided that something would
have to be done to enable it to hold its own. Dr. Burgess, who